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THE ART OF BOOK-READING. 

By Mrs. A. Caumont. 

Author of “ The Hanleys f etc . 


In reading the biographies of great and distinguished men 
and women, it is a very good plan to have a notebook and 
pencil at hand, with which to mark down the names as thev 
occur, no matter whether these may be given in the 
alphabetical register at the end of the work or not. In 
this way the reader suddenly becomes familiar with the 
friends and acquaintances, with the correspondents and 
co-temporaries of his favourite heroes; and by the time 
he has perused four or five biographies of eminent persons 
moving in the same sphere of life, and about the same time, 
he will have a delightful opportunity of verifying the truth 
T 'T , ,° bs f vation that “ world is, after all, a very 
of som P » aC f' A , S a pr00f ’ we have on, y to read th e “ Letters " 
Beethoven , The ?' Lives” ' ^ “ Mendelssoh " and 

polish^ t e ’ °V he ‘.‘ Memoirs ” of three or four of those 
literarv 1-0™^ ° ^ enms who have thrown such a halo ot 

In blom-anV* ar n° Un r the name ° f Holland House. 

—for thev arp^’t erep)re > let us try to remember the names 
get acauaint ment: oned f° r nothing — and moreover to 

often Te verTs" ' dateS and the P la «* - and "°te how 

time. In th -> ' a ™ e pe ° ple came together at the very same 

Painted out before our Wh ° le pictures correctly 

same delio-ht tW min ds, and we shall experience the 

Assembly— say theTl might have in entering some large 

ni ght, with a good e-uidt 56 i? f C ° mmons on a ? reat debate 
the “ leader of tW. n ■ P olnts ou t “ the Speaker ” and 

a11 by name. For in ^°h tl0n f nd . “ the P°P ular agitators ” 
sayings of the • ,• • 10 & ra Pby it is not the doings and 
g 6 ° ne lndlvid ual, but of all those with whom he 
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or she come into contact, that render the volume interesting 
and entertaining. And our advice to the student is, whether 
the subject of his perusal belong to the category of History 
or of Biography, to go on and continue reading with his eres 
open after he has closed the book ; that is to say, let him find 
out all he possibly can relating to his subject from other 
sources than the printed volume— from masterpieces on the 
walls of the picture-galleries, from old prints and engravings, 
and, if possible, by actually visiting the spots hallowed and 
immortalized by the author’s faithful pen. For he who has 
not visited Stratford-on-the-Avon, or at least seen some 
picture of it, has not thoroughly read Washington Irving’s 
“ Sketchbook ; ” and no Londoner can be said to have com- 
pletely studied English History who has not paid his personal 
homage to the Tower, the National Gallery and Hampton 
Court. 

The well-known Dublin professor, Dr. George Stokes, 
when lecturing to his students in Trinity College on his 
favourite subject, Old Irish History, whilst referring to 
ancient manuscripts, rare coins, and the famous “ Book of 
Kells,” never misses an opportunity of urging them to go 
forth to the book of Nature with wide-open eyes, and find in 
some picturesque country ruin or some interesting old city 
corner the corollary of the lesson learnt in the class-room. 
In this delightful power of illustrating his subject dwells the 
secret of Professor Stokes’s success ; but there is nothing to 
hinder every student adopting the same pleasant method ot 
completing his historical information. 

Books of Fiction, like all works of art, claim as theii 
rightful due to be enjoyed leisurely, calmly and thoughtfully , 
for it must be as mortifying to an author to think ot his book 
being glanced over superficially, “skimmed, and skipped, 
as for a painter to have his picture “ skied, or hung in an 
unfavourable light. 

It is very curious to observe how the degree of pleasure to 
be derived from a well-written novel or tale varies, according 
to the degree of culture in the reader. Some minds remain 
so simple and unsophisticated, as only to experit nee a 
subjective charm in the work. Its artistic beauty p eases an 
amuses them personally, whilst they are engage wi ’ 
and that is all, the delight ends there. But apait rom 
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surface quality, every book has what we may designate i ts 
objective interest for the intellectual reader. In turning the 
pages, and whilst panting over the fate of the hero 0r 
heroine, and whilst laughing at the humourous, and sobbing 
at the heartrending touches of saddest pathos, he keeps at 
the same time an attentive eye on the entire plot ; observes 
the unity of grouping, the poetic justice, and the whole 
construction of the story as a work of art from the introduc- 


tion to the denouement at the end. 

Besides what we have just termed the “ subjective ” and the 
“objective” method of reading, there remains the deductive ; 
and these three apply to the perusal of more works than mere 
books of fiction. A thoughtful, intelligent reader accustomed 
to observe and compare, may deduct, from the volume he has 
in his hand, an immense amount of information respecting 
the writer. Supplied with a certain kind of circumstantial 
evidence, he can get to know what were his, the writer’s, 
favourite authors, his likes and dislikes, what temperament he 
had, what books he had read, what he had loved and suifered, 
and what experiences he had undergone ; for a good writer is 
a true child of nature, and betrays himself unconsciously 
through his pen. Thus, in reading Macaulay, one is forcibly 
reminded of certain passages of Voltaire’s “ Charles the 
Twelfth and “Louis the fourteenth, ” and one may easily 
trace the influence of Charles Dickens’s “ David Copperfield ” 
when reading Alphonse Dandet’s terribly pathetic story of 
Jack. We can sometimes, through his work, trace different, 
and even opposing elements which have influenced the same 
author at different times of his career ; just as with the various 
pictures executed by a celebrated painter at different stages 
of his artistic development, and which the connoisseur at once 
avides and catalogues as the products of the master’s “earlier,” 
maturer, and later “school,” or as the outcomes of his 
happier or unhappier moods. These are niceties in the Art 
OC ? rea ding only to be attained by those who read with 
an en lg tened and cultivated understanding, whose desire is 
n ? , m ( f^ e y delight,” and “ ornament ” but as Bacon 

- S J • a ii 1 ? ty: a kdity to judge of the merits of a book, 
which in itself is a worthy aim . 

rf>ari - a< ^ V ' S * I i^ y° un & to do themselves justice in their 
eading, and to secure for themselves the maximum amount of 
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satisfaction to be derived from literature, let us persuade them 

early to adopt a scholarly method in the dealings with books 
To begin at the beginning, accustom them to treat their 
volumes with respect, even when they are still too young to 
love them for their contents. Explain to the little ones that 
it is naughty to substitute the atlas for a blotter, and to use 
the big dictionary for pressing ferns and sea-weed ! Tell 
them how Molifere, in one of his comedies, ridiculed the 
ignorant Frenchman who folded his cravats inside a large 
copy of Plutarch ! Start every boy and girl from their very 
infancy with a little library all their own. Accustom them 
later to catalogue their books, and to arrange them in order ; 
and to keep a note-book, in which to insert the title of each 
work as they have read it. Remember that the condition of 
the books in a household bears witness for, or against, the 
gentility of the family, and it is not a good sign if the mother 
gives the baby a volume to play with, to suck with his little 
wet mouth, and crumple with his chubby hands, and tear 
with his little clawlike nails. We have seen such sights, and 
heard Nurse’s prophecy that “ the darling will be a professor 
some day, for only see how he fastens on the learning !” Nor 
is it a good sign when boys and girls are allowed to scribble 
over their school-books, and use them as receptacles for birth- 
day-cards and foreign stamps. 

A clever advocate once pleaded that his client, the prisoner 
at the Bar, must be insane, from the fact that, as a boy, he had 
always torn his books out, leaf by leaf, to read them ; “for,' 
he argued, “surely no one ought to be judged as a responsible 
being who could wilfully mishandle his books in such a 

manner!” , . 

The choice of our books is almost as important as t le c 
of our friends ; for, if the saying holds true that you ' nou 
man by his friends,” it is equally true that you can juc s e o 
person by the book he chooses to read. .It has o ten a PP 
that after a man’s death, a peep into his h rar > , f S J 5 
truer estimate of his real character t an any are told 
gathered from years of intercourse vvh ^im- ^ 

that the poet, Moline when he a ff ection was discovered 
library behind him, and that his filial < ,1 t one 

by the place of Lnour accorded among h.s books to one 

volume in particular — his mother s Bible . 
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May our young* English readers never possess books they 
should be ashamed to show ! There is, of course, less risk 
of this for those still in the nursery and the schoolroom, 
because every careful parent knows exactly what his boys and' 
girls are reading. Papa, when he has time, lays down his 
newspaper, and begs Charlie to read aloud that thrilling 
scene between the savage and the sea-captain in the “Boys’ 
Own Annual and Mamma, when her Maisie’s blue eyes are 
closed in slumber, will fold up her needlework, to have a 
peep through the pages that were apparently so fascinating. 
For the mother’s heart is ever jealous of unseen influences 
over her darling. 

The time when real danger is to be apprehended in fiction is 
later on, when Charlie and Masie have, as the Germans 
express it, “ worn out their childhoods’ shoes,” have left the 
nursery and schoolroom joys behind them. Then, if their 
taste has not become blase by premature surfeiting at 
intellectual feasts, the whole garden of literature is before 
them. Like our first parents in Paradise, they may “ take 
and eat.” But, alas, as in every earthly paradise, there 
grows the tree that bears the forbidden fruit, and there lurks 
the tempter close at hand, to praise and recommend it above 
all wholesomer diet. It may be very tempting, but our hearts, 
and our innate sense of right and wrong, must tell us whether 
we are right in partaking of it ! The noblest animal, the 
horse, will turn his head away from the fountain when he 
perceives that it has become polluted ; and so must the 
leal lady and the true gentleman turn away offended at the 
first impure sentiment they meet with in the pages they are 
reading, and fling the volume to the back of the grate, 
where it can occasion no further mischief. 
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THE word Tact is not in Johnson’s Dictionary. We find 
Tactics, Tactician, but not Tact. 

Used as we use it, it is a modern word. I doubt if now 
we could get on without it ; perhaps because in the higher 
civilization in which we live, and our increased interde- 
pendence upon each other, existence would be intolerable 

without Tact. . . 

There is an inspired Tact which springs from a spirit ot 
love and kindness of heart ; while there is a 1 act which 
results from an intuitive knowledge of human nature and 
the best way of dealing with it : an instinct not necessarily 
the outcome of a desire for the happiness or well-being ot 
others, but rather a means by which to attain an end. 
Indeed the same action or speech in the one person, where 
actuated by kindliness and a desire to please may when 
made use of by another be inspired by totally Afferent 
sentiments, though exactly similar effects may be produced 
bv the exercise of the Tact whatever its inspiration. 

These t^ kinds of Tact have so delicate a neutra 
ground that it is hardly possible to define " here 
ends and the other begins. Indeed a dose analytus ^ 

character is in many cases necessary in o actions 

a just estimate of the motives inducing certa 

° r n'hp 1 words Tactics Tactician, otherwise than in a nnlitar) 
sense" are often used as suggestive of 

vering for the attainmem of^some oj ive . 

Z r “ gencies L modern Hie j— ^ " 

I;,: 0 " — - - 

convey by the modern work iact - ined is evident 

That Tact existed b in History. 

by the numerous records f h iUustrative G f a high cm- 

These are, however, generality 3n 


